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Abstract 

This paper describes the organisation, preparation and delivery of a major 
project, namely, a national roundtable conference on assessment, in the 
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leadership framework. It analyses feedback received from round table 
participants and comments on both the utility and the limitations of the 
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Introduction 

Recent years have seen increased interest in the scholarship of university teaching and 
learning both in Australia and internationally (Kreber 2007; Trigwell, Martin, Benjamin & 
Prosser 2000). This reflects not only a desire on the part of teachers to better understand 
and document their teaching and its effectiveness as a process of professional development, 
but also the greater pressure faced by institutions in relation to quality assurance (Kreber 
2007). In Australia, the review of university teaching and emphasis on greater accountability 
via the Australian University Qualities Agency (AUQA), the recently shelved Research 
Quality Framework (RQF) and the availability of funding for research in this area from 
sources such as the Carrick Institute for Learning and Teaching in Higher Education (recently 
renamed the Australian Learning and Teaching Council) have all provided incentive for 
research in this field 1 . 

In 2006, a project team led by Dr Geraldine Lefoe of the University of Wollongong (UOW), 
targeting a specific focus of part of the Carrick Institute’s grant scheme, namely, ‘Leadership 
for Excellence in Learning and Teaching’, successfully applied for funding for a major project. 
Titled Distributive Leadership for Learning and Teaching: Developing the Faculty Scholar 
Model, the project aimed to expand an existing faculty learning and teaching scholars 
program already established in two universities “to include the development of leadership 
capacity via cross institutional consultation and collaboration whilst maintaining the 
importance of the use of authentic projects as vehicles for change” (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 
2007, p. 2) 2 . For the purpose of this paper, this project will be referred to as ‘the Leadership 
Project’. The project team chose to use the concept of ‘distributive leadership’ as a 
framework for the Leadership Project. This concept is discussed in the next section of this 
paper. 

Stage one of the Leadership Project involved the teaming of six ‘faculty scholars’ from the 
University of Wollongong (UOW) working on projects relating to assessment with six similarly 
engaged ‘assessment fellows’ from the University of Tasmania (UTAS). The group was led 
and supported by a project team. The scholars and fellows were each advised that, in 
addition to their individual projects, part of their role as scholar or fellow was their 
participation in the Leadership Project. Each institution provided a senior support person and 
a facilitator from that institution’s academic development unit (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 2007, 
p. 3). The authors of this paper were part of the scholars and fellows group. 


1 With the change of Federal government in late 2007, it was announced that the RQF would not proceed. The impact of this 
development on research on the scholarship of teaching remains to be seen but the level of interest in this area at an 
institutional, cross-institutional and international level suggests that the scholarship of teaching will remain a priority for 
universities. 

2 The authors of the paper to which this reference relates, namely Geraldine Lefoe, Heather Smigiel and Dominique Parrish, 
were also members of the project team. In the cited paper, Lefoe, Smigiel and Parrish detail the background to the project and 
the project objectives. The paper was delivered at a conference in July, 2007 and reports on progress of the project to that date. 
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Stage two of the Leadership Project is currently underway and involves what the project 
team describe as the ‘cascading’ of the cross institutional collaborative model into two new 
partner universities in 2008 with stage one participants supporting and facilitating this 
process, mentoring new participants and sharing knowledge and skills acquired in stage one. 
The project team have indicated that if the model is successful, it will cascade into further 
institutions (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 2007, p. 4). 

One of the Leadership Projects’ deliverables was identified as the planning and staging of a 
national roundtable conference 3 on current issues in assessment (the ‘roundtable project’) 
drawing on the individual projects of the scholars and fellows. It is this project that forms the 
subject of the case study in this paper. This paper examines feedback received from 
participants (the scholars and fellows as well as invited participants) in the roundtable 
project. It examines that information against distributive leadership principles to evaluate the 
success of the round table project as a vehicle for the provision of opportunities for the 
scholars and fellows to develop and practice distributive leadership and evaluates the 
success of the roundtable project framework as a model for cross-institutional collaboration. 


Distributive Leadership and the Roundtable Project: A Brief 
Overview 

A detailed discussion of the concept, ‘distributive leadership’, is beyond the scope of this 
paper but it is necessary to give an overview of the concept in order to understand the basis 
of the model adopted for the Leadership Project and the authors’ findings. Distributive 
leadership is not a new concept and has been a subject of discussion in educational circles 
for some time, particularly in the context of primary and secondary school education (Gronn, 
2002; Gronn, 2003; West-Burnham, 2004; Spillane, 2006) where the similar term, ‘distributed 
leadership’, is also often used. With distributive leadership, the concept of leadership in a 
school context is viewed less as the responsibility of a single ‘heroic leader’ and more “as a 
function of the school as a whole” (Whitby, 2006, p.2; Gronn, 2002). A recurring theme is the 
link between effective leadership and good teaching and learning practice (Whitby, 2006). 

‘Distributive leadership’ has no single definitive expression (Bennett, Wise, Woods & Harvey, 
2003; Zepke, 2007). The lack of a single definition of ‘distributive leadership’ makes it difficult 
to gain a clear understanding of the concept but its characteristics have been said to include 
collaboration rather than hierarchical structure; a shared purpose; shared accountability and 
responsibility; and the building of leadership capacity amongst the members of a group or 
organisation (Marshall, 2006; West-Burnham, 2004). Part of the difficulty in pinning the 


3 The term ‘roundtable’ in the context of conferences has no fixed definition but usually refers to a format that invites direct input 
and active involvement of the invitees or participants rather than a more traditional conference format largely centred on paper- 
based presentations delivered to attendees. Whilst there may be selected presentations or a keynote speaker at a roundtable, 
this is done in an interactive way with issues raised discussed by the group. The participants have a direct bearing on the 
outcomes. 
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concept down to an exact definition is that rather than being a definite theory, distributive 
leadership is a style or practice of leadership (Spillane, 2006). As noted earlier, a lot of the 
school-based research also utilises the term ‘distributed leadership’. This perhaps adds to 
further difficulty since, while “’good’ and/or ‘effective’ leadership is almost universally 
recognized, its nature remains elusive” (Marshall, 2006). 

The project team maintain the concept of distributive leadership has useful application to 
leadership for learning and teaching in higher education, arguing that traditional, hierarchical 
leadership structures are ill-designed to meet the challenges facing universities in the 21 st 
Century (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 2007, p. 2). They see the collaborative, group 
responsibility nature of distributive leadership as allowing for the development of leadership 
capacity across a department, school or institution rather then placing reliance on a single 
leader, thereby better equipping that department school or institution to cope with change. 

The project team began by setting out its own definition of distributive leadership for the 
purpose of the Leadership Project. Distributive leadership was defined as “a distribution of 
power within the sociocultural context of the universities and a sharing of knowledge, of 
practice and reflection through collegiality” (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 2007, p. 2). The project 
team also highlighted four key factors identified by West-Burnham (2004) which they saw the 
Leadership Project as providing “opportunities to address” (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 2007, 
p. 2). They were: “building trust; redesigning jobs; changing organisational structures; and 
creating a learning culture” (West-Burnham 2004, p. 2 cited in Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish, 
2007, p. 2). 

Rather than apply the chosen framework to a new model or program, the project team 
applied a distributive leadership framework to expand and develop the existing faculty 
scholar/assessment fellow model at UOW and UTAS. The faculty scholars or fellows were 
already engaged in projects aimed at improving learning and teaching. In explaining the 
background to the Leadership Project and its objectives, the project team point out (Lefoe, 
Smigiel & Parrish, 2007, p. 3) various reported instances in the literature of the development 
of leadership in teaching and learning through authentic learning tasks under a faculty 
scholar model and the use of frameworks with similar principles (such as the ‘community of 
practice’ framework) to support and develop leadership in teaching but argue that there is a 
gap in the literature in relation to the application of a distributive leadership framework to 
such a model. The Leadership Project appears to have been designed to address that gap. 

The cross-institutional and ‘cascading’ aspects of the Leadership Project would appear to 
align with factors identified by the project leaders as characteristics of distributive leadership 
such as the building of trust, the creation of a learning culture and the sharing and 
dissemination of information. The inter-faculty and cross-institutional aspects of the 
Leadership Project also appear to address another area of increasing interest in teaching 
research. Tight, writing in the UK in 2003 (p. 185), identified “studies of academics working 
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together in departments or institutions, focusing on their collective experience and inter¬ 
relationships” as an area for further research in Higher Education. In the same year, 
Jenkins, Breen and Lindsay (2003), in their review of UK universities, highlight some 
examples of collaborations, both national and international, designed to strengthen the 
teaching-research nexus. The projects they highlight primarily involve avenues for raising 
awareness of practice, in particular through conferences and publication opportunities as well 
as informal alliances to share strategies and case studies. The authors go on to promote the 
extension of these activities as a means to help reshape teaching in higher education. The 
Leadership Project and the roundtable project within it would appear to be such an 
extension. 


The Roundtable Project: The Planning Process 

In early 2007, the scholars and fellows began meeting in their respective institutions, 
discussing their individual projects and building relationships with their institutional 
colleagues and project team. The individual projects of the scholars and fellows were 
diverse and included the development of national criteria for the assessment of woodwind 
performance; developing assessment in a ‘creative curriculum’ for journalism students and; 
the synthesis of graduate qualities and assessment across a Bachelor of Laws curriculum. 

The common link in all projects was assessment. The level of interest in assessment at a 
school, faculty and institutional level in the two participating institutions is not surprising given 
the widely recognised crucial relationship between learning and assessment (Boud, 2007; 
Nichol 2007). Indeed, it has been said that assessment drives learning (Albon, 2003; 
Ramsden, 1992). 

In March, 2007, the scholars, fellows and project team participated in a three day residential 
leadership program designed to serve a number of purposes: the development of 
relationships between the participants; a forum for discussion, feedback, reflection and 
evaluation of scholars/fellows’ assessment projects; leadership training; and, initial planning 
for the roundtable project. (Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish 2007, p. 4). The scholars and fellows 
participated in information and discussion sessions as well as various workshop activities 
aimed at familiarising participants with the concept of distributive leadership. From these 
sessions, the group created eight draft guiding principles for practicing distributive 
leadership, holding that distributive leadership: 1) generates engagement; 2) acknowledges 
and recognizes leadership irrespective of position; 3) focuses on people’s strengths; 4) is 
different things in different contexts; 5) is enduring; 6) requires the development of strong 
relationships and networks; 7) is about capacity building and development; and 8) assists 
and informs succession planning. 

The scholars and fellows were encouraged to consider synergies between the various 
projects and possible collaborative opportunities. After the residential program, the scholars 
and fellows continued to work on their respective projects and met formally and informally in 
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their respective institutions pursuant to a schedule. These meetings posed logistical 
difficulties for those not operating from a common campus. In addition to roundtable 
planning, the meetings provided opportunities for reporting, feedback and sharing of 
information in relation to individual projects as well as opportunities to reflect on the wider 
Leadership Project. A cross-institutional online collaborative space was set up. Participants 
were encouraged to use the space for group communication, progress reports and shared 
reflection. Other than this on-line communication, communication between the UOW scholars 
and the UTAS fellows was fairly limited until serious planning for the roundtable project 
began in June/July, 2007. A number of planning meetings were then held between the 
scholars and fellows via video conference and teleconference. These presented difficulties in 
terms of finding convenient times and venues as well as difficulties in being heard and 
understood. 

A scholar/fellow from each institution agreed to take on a facilitative and administrative role 
for planning the roundtable project. Whilst group responsibility for the project was not thereby 
abrogated, these individuals took on a higher workload than the rest of the group. Over 
several meetings, the themes and format of the roundtable emerged via consensus. The 
group continued to explore the links between the individual projects and structured the 
roundtable presentations around those links and identified assessment principles. 
Consistent through all discussion was the central role of assessment and the notion of 
assessment as learning. 

A planning meeting attended by all fellows and scholars participating in the roundtable 
(eleven out of the total group of twelve) on the day before the roundtable proved invaluable in 
finalising arrangements. It also presented a valuable opportunity for members to reconnect 
and strengthen relationships. For most of the group, it was the first face to face meeting with 
group members from their partner institution since the March residential program. 

Methodology 

This paper has taken a case study approach (Stake 1995; Yin 2003) in relation to the 
feedback data collected from the roundtable conference. This approach is widely employed 
in Higher Education research involving small scale projects that examine aspects of practice 
(Tight 2003). Consistent with a case study approach, the roundtable project concerned a 
single event - from the planning stage to its implementation. This conforms to Stake’s 
description of a ‘bounded system’ that is ‘complex’ and ‘dynamic’ (Stake 1995). Two 
research questions were posed: 

RQ1 How successful was the organisation and implementation of the Assessment 
roundtable in providing opportunities to develop and demonstrate distributive 
leadership? 

RQ2 Was the roundtable a successful example of cross-institutional collaboration? 
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Although the findings of this paper are confined to a single case, it presents an example of 
how identified principles, in this case principles of distributive leadership could be used as a 
framework for evaluating a project or initiative. This project also provides insights into how a 
cross-institutional collaborative project can be planned, implemented and evaluated. 

Data collection and analysis 

A mixed methods approach (Creswell 2003), was employed using qualitative and quantitative 
data collected from multiple sources. There were three main data collection instruments: 

i A portfolio of documents relating to the planning of the roundtable; 

ii A post-roundtable survey of scholars and fellows; 

iii A post-roundtable survey of invited participants. 

iv Reflective discussion with scholars/fellows a substantial period after the 
roundtable. 

The documents comprising the portfolio included diaries of meeting dates, records of email 
contact, agendas and minutes of meetings, excerpts from the authors’ reflective journals, 
newsletters, programs for the planning day prior to the roundtable and the program of the 
roundtable itself. It also included the list of invitees to the roundtable and the record of 
acceptances. In the informal discussion noted at iv above, the scholars and fellows were 
asked to identify any benefits they believed they had gained personally from the roundtable 
project and how useful they found the concept of distributive leadership both as a framework 
for the roundtable project and in their workplace afterwards. 

To obtain an overall picture of the qualitative data from the organisational record, all 
documents were read through in their entirety prior to being summarised and collated to 
provide a picture of the organisation of the event, as suggested by Miles and Huberman 
(1994). Quantitative data was also extracted from the documentation in the form of 
descriptive statistics that assisted in clarifying aspects of the project. 

The surveys were designed to gauge the success or otherwise of the roundtable in terms of 
meeting expectations of both the scholars and fellows group as well as the invitees. To allow 
comparison between stakeholder groups, the same questions were used on both survey 
forms. Surveys were distributed at the conclusion of the roundtable, and participation was 
voluntary. Data was collated by one of the scholars/fellows group who removed identifiers 
for the purpose of this analysis. 

This survey instrument sought information on overall impression of the roundtable - 
measured through asking participants for a Likert scale response to four key statements. 
They were then asked to rate each session against a Likert scale. This provided quantitative 
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data that provided useful descriptive statistics and measures that allowed some comparison 
between participant groups (scholars/fellows and invitees). Detailed statistical analysis was 
not performed due to the small numbers of participants in each group (nine and sixteen 
respectively). 

Qualitative data was elicited from the surveys through the inclusion of four open ended 
questions. These questions asked participants what they found to be most useful, where the 
roundtable could be improved and whether they would consider future collaborations as a 
result of the roundtable. The final question invited any further comments. The open-ended 
responses were analysed through collation and categorisation to identify emerging themes 
(Patton 1990). Eliciting both quantitative and qualitative data allowed a deeper understanding 
of participants’ responses by ‘going back and forth progressively clarifying the findings of one 
with those of another’ (Sogurno, 2002). 


Results and Discussion 

The Roundtable Project: Evaluation of the Assessment Roundtable 

The theme developed by the group for the roundtable was Assessing student learning: Using 
interdisciplinary synergies to develop good teaching and assessment practice. As suggested 
by the title, the group hoped to stimulate discussion on current issues in assessment and 
create strategies for dealing with these issues and the promotion of good teaching and 
assessment practice. 

The roundtable took place in Sydney in September, 2007. A total of 44 persons attended. Of 
these, 11 were scholars/fellows and a further four were involved in the project as coordinator, 
manager, evaluator or administrative support. The 29 invitees who attended included two 
directors of the Carrick Institute, members of the Leadership Project steering committee, 
representatives from the two universities who will be cascading partners, together with 
experts on assessment from all Australian states and two New Zealand universities. It should 
be noted that the roundtable took place during semester time. This prevented some invitees 
from attending and also prevented one of the fellows from attending due to overseas 
teaching commitments. 

After a keynote presentation, each of the scholars/fellows who attended presented a precis 
of their project during a series of 10 minute presentations. The order for the presentations 
was determined by consensus through an effort to link the content of the presentations and 
provide connections for the audience. Eight of the group also elected to prepare a poster 
outlining their project for display in the foyer. The presentations were followed by a plenary 
discussion session, a session for small group discussion and a final plenary session looking 
at future directions in assessment. All members of the scholar/fellows group undertook roles 
during the roundtable; introducing sessions, directing activities, summarising feedback or 
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facilitating discussions. In addition, scholar/fellows also performed administrative and 
housekeeping functions through the day, under the direction of one of the group. 

At the conclusion of the roundtable, all participants were given a questionnaire to elicit 
feedback on the day. The first section invited overall comments against a series of four 
statements. Results are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1: Assessment Roundtable Evaluation summary 


The roundtable met my expectations 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

Scholars/Fellows (n = 9) 

44% (4) 

56% (5) 




Invitees (n = 16) 

38% (6) 

44% (7) 

13% (2) 

6% (1) 


The sessions were useful in facilitating discussion on a range 
of issues to do with assessment of learning in universities? 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

Scholars/Fellows (n = 9) 

56% (5) 

44% (4) 




Invitees (n = 16) 

69% (11) 

19% (3) 

13% (2) 




It was clear from the results of the feedback that the majority of participants felt their 
expectations had been met (Table 1). This was particularly true of the scholars/fellows group 
where all respondents agreed (56%) or strongly agreed (44%) that their expectations had 
been met. The invitees were less sure about this statement, with only 38% strongly agreeing 
and 44% agreeing. However, when considering the overall data, it indicates that the 
assessment roundtable met the expectations to some degree of all but 3 respondents 
(Table 1). 

In terms of facilitating discussion on a range of issues concerning assessment, it also 
appears that the majority of participants, from both groups agreed that the roundtable was 
successful. Although two of the invitees were gave a neutral response for this question, on 
the whole the invitees were even more positive about the effectiveness of the roundtable 
than the scholars/fellows group (69% strongly agreeing compared to 56%). 

As well as overall feedback, individual feedback was sought on each session of the day (data 
not presented). The most highly regarded sessions for all participants were the project 
presentations (76% rating them highly effective and 24% rating somewhat effective). This 
was consistent for both scholars/fellows and invitees 
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Both groups had similar perspectives on the poster presentations. Approximately one-third of 
the participants in each group indicated these were highly effective, with a similar percentage 
indicating they were somewhat effective or giving a neutral response. For the scholars and 
fellows, the opportunity to engage in small group discussions and share the outcomes were 
seen as particularly valuable (78% rating both these sessions as very effective; and 22% 
somewhat effective). The invitees too found these valuable, but less found them to be very 
effective (38% and 44% for discussion and feedback sessions respectively). More 
participants found the sessions on identification and synthesis of key issues and future 
directions to be effective than not, however they overall they were judged less effective than 
the discussion and feedback sessions. 

The open-ended questions provided some interesting insights into the quantitative data. 
Analysis of responses to the aspects of the roundtable that were most useful clustered 
around eight main themes. The frequency of each theme is recorded in Table 2 and 
respondents’ comments have been used to exemplify categories of response. 


Table 2: Relative frequencies of each theme of response to the question: What aspects 
of the roundtable were you most satisfied with, or did you find most useful? 


Theme 

Scholars/Fellows 

(n = 14) 

Invitees 

(n = 17) 

Total for all Participants 

(n = 31) 

Presentations 

28% (4) 

37% (6) 

32% (10) 

Discussions 

14% (2) 

12% (2) 

13% (4) 

Sharing 

7% (1) 

12% (2) 

10% (3) 

Networking 

21% (3) 

17% (3) 

20% (6) 

Reflection/Professional learning 

- 

17% (3) 

10% (3) 

Future ideas 

- 

6% (1) 

3% (1) 

Expertise 

14% (2) 

- 

6% (2) 

Feedback 

14% (2) 

- 

6% (2) 


The aspect most commonly cited as being valuable were the presentations. The responses 
varied from appreciation of hearing the range of projects, to the delivery of the presentations 
themselves: 
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The details of the projects - especially the way they fit together 

Networking was also seen as valuable, particularly for the scholars/fellows group. 
Nevertheless invitees also saw this as a key element in the roundtable: 

Sharing ideas, discussion of issues and potential solutions and networking. 

The opportunity to network with others interested in assessment was also commented upon 
by one respondent as well as being seen as contributing to a ‘type of professional 
development that underscores change’. Three of the invitees made similar comments 
affirming the roundtable format as one that provides valuable professional learning and 
another as a forum to develop ideas for the future. The scholars/fellows group made 
comments about the opportunity to receive feedback on their work, and also to hear the 
views of experiences academics and experts in the field of assessment. 

The second open ended question sought feedback on ways to improve the roundtable. The 
most commonly cited improvement was to address the time constraints, with five of the 
responses specifically pinpointing time for the actual presentations. Three members of the 
scholars/fellows group commented on insufficient time being available to receive feedback 
on their presentations: 

Opportunity for scholars to get direct feedback. Perhaps question time after each presentation. 

Also comments and peer review. 

The assessment roundtable, as a key component of the larger Leadership for Excellence 
project was designed to provide scholars and fellows to have an opportunity to share their 
assessment projects and receive feedback from peers and experts in the assessment field 
(Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish 2007). This purpose was communicated to the scholars and 
fellows, so it is not unreasonable to assume that their expectations would include having the 
opportunity to share and receive feedback on their individual projects. Although the overall 
results indicated that most scholars/fellows agreed to some extent that the expectations were 
met, (Table 1), the open ended responses gain further insight into this. Although one 
scholar/fellow indicated the opportunity to share their project with others was effective, three 
commented that there was not enough time or opportunity to receive feedback on their 
projects on the day. 

Other comments relating to time indicated that the day was scheduled tightly, and that there 
was limited opportunity for discussion. Limited opportunities for giving feedback on individual 
projects and networking, cited by seven respondents were also linked to the single day 
program. With respect to the small group discussions, one respondent mentioned that the 
some group facilitators strayed off task, the other suggested the discussions took place in 
quieter spaces. 
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The final questions attempted to get some indication of whether or not the roundtable was 
useful for initiating collaborative projects, particularly those that are cross-institutional. Of the 
18 responses, all but one indicated an interest in future collaborations. Four of these 
respondents commented on applying for a grant and eleven suggested they would be 
interested in working on specific projects, 

Yes perhaps in relation to graduate attributes (development of, embedding of) and curriculum 
issues - eg integrated curriculum 

The initial aim of the roundtable was to stimulate discussion about the directions in which 
assessment is moving in higher education, as specifically evidenced by the scholars/fellows 
individual projects. It is therefore reasonable to consider whether this element has been 
achieved, that is has the agenda moved forward and would this have been better facilitated if 
there was greater opportunity for feedback and the ability to make actual and real 
connections? Comments from both internal and external participants reflected a level of 
dissatisfaction with the time available to interrogate individual projects and look for possible 
connections: 

More opportunity for discussion/feedback on our individual project - future directions related to 
these and possible collaborations, I don't know how - there hasn’t been time for this in the one 
day program. 

Nevertheless, with respect to outcomes we recognise that collaborations may be on one of 
several levels. These may be external and cross-institutional, cross-faculty, intra-faculty or 
within our group. As a direct result of the roundtable, four scholars/fellows indicated they had 
been approached about entering into possible partnerships either on the day of the 
roundtable or in the days following. In addition, further collaborations between scholars and 
fellows have continued as a result of the roundtable, through co-authoring of publications. 

Reflections of Scholars and Fellows Post Roundtable 

Evaluation of the roundtable project and the model adopted for that project would be 
incomplete without examining the longer term impact of the project on the scholars and 
fellows who participated and their reflections on the project now that over six months has 
passed since the roundtable. 

As noted above, a number of scholars were approached at the roundtable or in the days 
following to enter into collaborative projects with invitees. In the months following, further 
partnerships emerged and scholars and fellows have also reported ongoing collaboration 
with their institutional colleagues from the group. Cross- institutional partnerships between 
scholars and fellows have occurred (this paper being one example) but have been less 
common. At the time of writing this paper, most of the scholars/fellows had either completed 
or substantially completed their projects with what they viewed as a positive result. One of 
the fellows has been successful in obtaining a Carrick Fellowship to extend her project 
internationally. For one scholar, her project-related work led to her organising and leading a 
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national Academic Integrity Symposium in late 2007 and being the convenor for the 4 th Asia 
Pacific Conference on Academic Integrity. By way of contrast, three of the group reported 
departmental or institutional barriers that had led to them being unable to progress or 
implement their respective projects. 

At UOW, a number of the scholars involved in the project have since formed a faculty 
teaching and learning scholar’s network as a vehicle for sharing of projects and ideas 
between faculty scholars past, present and future and promoting research into teaching and 
learning across the university. A ‘mini-roundtable’ conference was held in April, 2008 where 
the scholars presented updates on their individual projects and discussed current issues in 
assessment, in particular its relation to graduate qualities. Three UOW scholars also reported 
leadership opportunities arising post the roundtable in terms of taking a lead role in other 
faculty projects or activities. 

As to whether the group saw a benefit for themselves and their individual projects arising 
from their involvement in the Leadership Project, a number of the group commented 
positively on aspects of the model including the networking and mentoring. Some reported 
that they felt that being involved in the project had given them greater standing or credibility 
within their faculties and institutions which boosted their confidence generally and in relation 
to their particular projects. 

Personally through the camaraderie and active support of the other scholars I felt much more a 
part of the broader university and felt very affirmed as an academic and potential leader. 

[T]he roundtable.. .reinforced the idea that teaching and learning (and assessment in particular) 
is well and truly on the agenda. 

The roundtable compelled me to interact with people I would not normally interact with ...I now 
have confidence in my ability to be a leader in teaching and learning. I also have more 
confidence that my abilities and achievements will be recognised. 

Again, by way of contrast to the above, one of the group reported that while they felt the 
collaborative and networking aspects of the roundtable project were useful, involvement in 
the project consumed valuable time for work on that scholars/fellows’ own project and 
created an onerous workload. 

As to the specific role or impact of the concept of distributive leadership, the reflections were 
somewhat mixed. 

I still think it [distributive leadership] is under theorised and wishy- washy but trying to grapple 
with it enabled us to come up with our own ideas. 

I am still very sceptical about the idea of distributive leadership in a university context where 
hierarchical structures are an ingrained part of the system but the focus of the scholars program 
certainly forced me to think about leadership styles and I now adopt a hybrid approach... 

Distributive leadership appeals to me because it encapsulates the style of functioning that is 
very close to my own personal philosophy...! really had to engage with what distributive 
leadership is and how it might be useful in my project. 
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Analysis of the roundtable project against distributive leadership principles 

In order to position the findings of this study in the broader frame of distributive leadership, a 
framework for evaluation of the roundtable project has been developed by the authors based 
on the principles developed by the scholars, fellows and project team referred to on page 4 
of this paper and outlined by Lefoe, Smigiel & Parrish (2007, p. 5). The table below sets out 
those principles on the left together with indicators of success in meeting those principles 
developed by the authors. On the right, the table evaluates the level of success in relation to 
those indicators and offers comments based on the data collected. 

Table 5 Evaluation of Roundtable project against distributive leadership principles 


Distributive leadership principle Evaluation 

and indicators of success Assessment (High, Medium, Low) 

Comments 


Generates engagement: 


- Involvement in planning of roundtable 


M 


All scholars/fellows had some level of involvement in the planning 
process, although this varied considerably. A small group 
provided the majority of the organisation for the event. This was in 
part due to issues of distance, technical communication problems 
and differences in allocated time release to participants. 


- Participation in roundtable as presenter H 

- Participation in roundtable in other H 

role/s 


All scholars and fellows engaged in their own assessment projects 
and all but one presented at the roundtable. Eight also prepared a 
poster for display at the roundtable. 

All scholars/fellows volunteered and performed other roles. 


- Ongoing engagement with project 
and/or participants 


Acknowledges & recognises 
leadership irrespective of position- 

Level of participation not affected by 
position 


This varied between participants and projects. The majority of 
participants completed or expanded their projects, others through 
a variety of factors only partially completed. The most successful 
was one fellow who developed their project into a successful 
Carrick Associate Fellowship. Only a small number of 
scholars/fellows indicated that they formed collaborations with 
others at the roundtable. 


All scholars and fellows, regardless of position within their own 
institution (A/Lecturer to Head of School) presented at the 
roundtable and order of projects was determined by consensus, 
designed to highlight linkages between projects. All took on 
facilitation roles. 


Focuses on people’s strengths. 

- Opportunity for contributions to be 
made in different areas 


M 


A complex event such as the roundtable results in a number of 
different roles being established. These range from organisational 
to facilitation of discussions. 


- Explicit and deliberate matching of 
roles to participants 


L 


The majority of roles were assigned through a volunteering 
process, relying on individuals recognising their own strengths. 


- Opportunity for feedback on roles for 
ongoing professional development 

Different things in different contexts 

- Opportunity for participants to pursue 
projects grounded in their own context 


M There was some opportunity for this through written evaluation 
informal peer feedback and via the debriefing sessions. 


H The broad theme of assessment allowed participants to work in 
their own context, resulting in a range of projects being included. 


- Opportunity for a variety of outcomes 
for participants 


M 


Participants had different expectations of the roundtable. The 
strict schedule and limited time, whilst allowing presentation of 
projects and broad discussion of assessment, did not provide for 
feedback on individual projects or for networking with possible 
future collaborators as was expected by some participants. 
Principles of distributive leadership framework not clear. 


ll 
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Enduring 

- Leadership projects continuing 

-Collaborations formed through the 
project continuing 

M 

M 

Although a number of the scholars/fellows projects are not 
ongoing, the UTAS fellows are working together on an institution¬ 
wide assessment project. A number of the UOW scholars are 
working together to mentor new scholars and are involved in 
‘Scholar’s Network’ and/or have taken other projects/roles. 

Although some participants felt there could have been greater 
opportunity for networking at the roundtable, some ongoing 
collaborations have occurred. The collaborations are particularly 
strong between participants from the same University, to a lesser 
extent between the scholars and fellows groups and minimally 
with other roundtable invitees. 

Requires development of strong 


Relationships between the scholars/fellows group formed through 

relationships & networks 

H 

the residential and subsequent meetings was strong enough to 

- Good relationships between 

bridge communication difficulties experienced in the lead up to the 

scholars/fellows 


roundtable. This was most evident in the success of the planning 
day prior to the roundtable and affirmed in the success of the 
roundtable. 

- Expansion of network to include 
academics from other institutions 

M 

The presence of high profile invitees for the roundtable provides 
evidence that this was achieved, however the networks of the 
project team as well as those of the scholars/fellows did 
contribute. Whether this could have been achieved without the 
support of the project team, and the backing of a Carrick Institute 
grant is questionable. 

About capacity building & development 


Presentation of projects at the roundtable to peers and experts in 

- Opportunity to receive mentoring and 

M 

assessment, was identified as valuable in the roundtable 

feedback in relation to their project and 

feedback. Despite some limitation in opportunity, there was a 

leadership 

H 

genuinely positive response from participants, who appreciated 
opportunities to network with those who could provide constructive 
feedback. Provision of mentoring on the leadership aspect was 
not specifically addressed by the roundtable. 

-Opportunity to engage in professional 
learning 

Dedication of a day on a specific topic of interest, together with 
gathering academics with interest and expertise from across 
Australia and New Zealand was a significant opportunity for 

- Opportunity to plan, implement and 

H 

professional learning for the scholars/fellows. 

evaluate a significant scholarly event 


Having the project team’s support and the necessary resources to 
plan the National Roundtable was a significant opportunity for the 
scholars/fellows. A number of the scholars/fellows have since 
implemented similar events in their own institutions. 

Assists/informs succession planning. 


This was not a focus of the roundtable per se, however a minority 

- Participants explicitly identified the need 

L 

of individual scholars/fellows did explicitly identify succession 

for, and strategies to employ to, 


planning in their project outlines. 

implement succession planning 


For both UOW and UTAS, the number of key institutional 

- Key institutional stakeholders involved 


stakeholders (who could influence succession planning), who 

in identified the need for, and strategies 

L 

attended the roundtable was low. Influence of the roundtable as 

to employ to, implement succession 


an event here was limited. This is not to say that the respective 

planning 


institutions did not engage in succession planning - a number of 
the projects have continued and expanded since the roundtable 
and scholars/fellows identified to progress other projects - but that 
this element was not specifically progressed by the roundtable. 


Conclusion 


The feedback data collected from participants in the roundtable conference and the 
reflections on the process, implementation and outcomes of the roundtable project collected 
from the scholars and fellows suggest that the model used for the Leadership Project, with its 
distributive leadership framework has had a number of positive outcomes. It has assisted 
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most of the scholars and fellows involved in completing or progressing their projects and, at 
the same time, opened up possibilities for collaboration both at an institutional and cross 
institutional level (although the data suggests it was less successful in relation to the latter). 
It has led a number of the scholars and fellows to be regarded (and regard themselves) as 
leaders in teaching and learning in their departments or faculties and to their involvement in 
further important projects in their institutions. As an event, the roundtable conference was 
generally well received by participants and could therefore also be said to have made a 
positive contribution to the current debate on assessment. 

When analysed against the principles of distributive leadership developed by the group early 
on in the project, the data collected by the authors above indicates a varied level of 
alignment between those principles and the practical and longer term outcomes of the 
roundtable project. On the whole, however, that alignment is also largely positive, with 
opportunities to develop and demonstrate distributive leadership available to the group. 

Overall, the information gathered suggests that the answer to each of the research questions 
earlier posed by the authors is a guarded “yes”. The model adopted for the roundtable 
project is useful and has the potential to make a valuable contribution to the scholarship of 
teaching and learning. However, the model is clearly not without its limitations both in terms 
of practical issues and the theoretical framework behind the model. Just as various 
commentators have identified a lack of certainty in the definition of the concept of distributive 
leadership, a number of participants in the roundtable project had difficulty in coming to a 
clear understanding of the concept and how to use it. It was not clear for some of the 
scholars as to whether the distributive leadership framework provided them with any real 
practical assistance in furthering their projects. Furthermore, others reported limited 
usefulness of the concept at a departmental or faculty level due to the leadership structure 
they worked within 4 . The authors nonetheless submit that the information gathered through 
the roundtable project and the wider Leadership Project and the experience of the 
participants has made and will continue to make a useful contribution to the study and 
understanding of distributive leadership and its application to the scholarship of learning and 
teaching in higher education. 


4 Zepke’s (2007) case study of distributive leadership in the context of a higher education institution in New Zealand contains 
positive but also guarded messages about the role of distributive leadership in that context and highlights the issues that arise 
when a distributive leadership framework collides with a hierarchical accountability or “audit” culture. 
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